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Vandyk 
Miss Ethel Radford, whose engagement to Mr. Noel Curtis Bennett, son of the well-known magistrate, is announced. The engagement commenced ina 
romantic fashion as Mr. Bennett first met his fiancée at the recent amateur production of ‘* The Catch of the Season” at the Scala Theatre 
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TEES WATE ET: 


IN TOWN. 


THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN, FORMERLY 
PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT 


Miss Garden's Triumph. 

ROM New York comes the news of 
the triumph of Miss Mary Garden 
in Debussy’s exquisite opera, Pel- 
leas et Melisande, which is, of 

course, composed on the poetical play of 
Maurice Maeterlinck. It will be remem- 
bered that Miss Garden, one of the really 
great English artists w ho are practically 
unknown. in their own country, was the 
original creator of the réle at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris and has since repeated 
her success in Brussels and other important 
operatic centres of the Continent. 


Musical Deficiencies. 


U mortunately good music comes to 
England only when it dies. Yet | 
wonder how long it will be before we, 
who live here in JI.ondon, have the 
opportunity of hearing such well-known 
works as the Lakmé of Delibes, Charpen- 
tier’s Louise, to say nothing of Strauss’s 
Salome and the Samson et Delila of Camille 
Saint-Saéns — operas which even in the 
smallest cities of the Continent are well 
known. Meanwhile the Grand Opera 
Syndicate promises us a revivalon a grand 
scale of an early opera “ by the composer 
of Caymen,’ as the daily press informs us. 
This is no other than Les Pécheurs des 
Perles, which had but a mediocre success 
‘on its production years ago. Here is some- 
thing for music-lovers to look forward to. 
How excited we all are. 


tt 


Novelty in Strikes. 
“T*he latest thing in strikes comes to us 

from Paris —ever the amuser of 
Europe. It is no other than a society 
avhich calls itself the Croque-morts, which 
may be translated as ‘the Society of 
‘Layers-out.” This body has been much 
overworked lately owing to the increasing 
number of suicides and inconsiderate people 
‘who die at inconyenient hours of the night. 
The specified eight hours of work have 
been greatly exceeded and the subsequent 
overtime insufficiently rewarded, so Paris 
may find itself without this inestimable 
body, which with “la grippe”’ still ram- 
pant would be inconvenient. 


ees 


A Reply to Lord Kitchener. 

eneral Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien, who 

has now settled down in his new 

command at Aldershot, told a funny story 
the other night of how an order was once 
misinterpreted during the South African 
War. One morning an orderly brought 
him important despatches from Lord 
Kitchener. The man reined up in out 
of him and delivered his papers and a 
verbal message in rather feciandiensy 
language. “Tell the general I will be 
ready to move in two hours, ‘said Smith- 
Dorrien, “and say ‘please "next time you 
speak to me.” The man saluted and rode 
off. When he reached Lord Kitchener the 
latter asked him what Smith-Dorrien said. 
“That he would be ready to move in two 
hours and you have to say please the next 
time you speak to him,” was ane reply. 


The Bird from the Gallery. 
[2 a small theatrical case which came up 
at one of the London police courts 
the other day a witness in describing the 
reception of one of the parties to. the 
action said that “he got the bird” from 
the gallery. On being asked for an 
interpretation of this strange expression 
he explained — amidst laughter that it 
meant “the goose’s hiss.” “This modifies 
our sympathy for the unfortunate actor 
as we, perhaps naturally, imagined that 
the bird might have been concealed within 
the shell of an egg of the election variety. 


MISS MARY GARDEN 


Who has scored a veritable triumph in Debussy’s 
opera, ‘‘ Pelleas et Melisande,”’ in New York 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA OF SWEDEN 


Baths for Socialists. 


tr, Bernard Shaw in the course of a 
recent lecture declared that the 
Socialists in addition to the nationalisation 
of the means of transport and support 
required free baths. Well, of course, 
Mr. Shaw is in an excellent position to 
judge. 


A Badly-chosen Text. 


Whee the late Lord Linlithgow was 

about to go out, as Lord Hopetoun, 
to be Governor of New Zealand he invited 
all the many members of his somewhat 
numerous family to visit him at his family 
seat, Hopetoun House near Queensferry, 
in the county from which he took the title 
for his marquisate. There was a goodly 
response, and the whole of the house 
party went to the local church on the 
Sunday morning. 


Blasted Hopes. 


[ nfortunately the regular clergyman 
was away and had inyited a 
stranger quite unacquainted with the 


locality to take his place, Unaware of 
the names of those who composed his 
congregation that morning the preacher 
cazed ‘ound the church in silence for a 
moment and then gave out his text, 
“My friends, this world is full of blasted 
hopes,” and then he wondered why an 
audible smile ran round the church. 


Diplomatic Reserve. 
Sit Eric Barrington, who recently retired 
from the Toreign Office after forty 
years’ service, has just joined the direc- 
torate of the London and County Bank. 
His great characteristic is the entirely non- 
committal attitude he invariably takes up. 
One day, for instance, he was seated at 
lunch in’ the Travellers’ Club when an 
acquaintance passed him and said, “ Good 
morning, Sir Eric. Very fine day is it 
not?” “Really, I have no information,” 
was the reply from the diplomat, ‘‘ but I 
will have inquiries made and let you 
know.” 
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The King’s Holiday. 
HE King has commenced his well- 
earned holiday by passing a few 
days in Paris en route for Biarritz. 
It is extraordinary how popular 
his Majesty is with our friends across the 
Channel. Indeed, a Frenchman de- 
clared to me only the other day that 
should he so desire he could make 
himself King of France at any moment. 
As for Parisians they look upon him 
as entirely their own. As Prince de 
Galle they firmly believe that he spent 
more time in the French capital than 
he did in his own; even now every 
good Frenchman believes he is much 
oftener in Paris than is officially 
announced. It is a very pardonable 
weakness this pride in one’s own 
country after all, for do not most of 
us love “la Ville Lumiére”’ ? 


a ca 


The Hotel Bristol. 
ale he Hotel Bristol, although it has 

lodged more crow ned heads 
than any ‘other hotel in Paris, has the 
most modest, unpretentious appear- 
ance, in great contrast to the luxu- 
rious Ritz and the rejuvenated Maurice 
close by. The King usually makes his 
headquarters here when staying un- 
officially in the Frencli capital, occupying 
the suite of rooms which used to be 
taken by the late King of Portugal. The 
windows of the salon look out on the 
Place Vendéme, while from the bedroom 
windows one can watch-the movement in 
the Rue Castiglione and catch a glimpse 
of the Jardin des Tuileries beyond. 


Royal Headquarters. 

N° fewer than five different monarchs 
have during the last few years made, 

when staying in Paris, their headquarters 

at this hotel, which might easily be called 

the Hoétel Royal del’ Europe. 


MISS BELLEVILLE 


If you want to know the time, ask Miss Belleville, 

for her unique profession is that of checking the 

cchronometers of various firms before they go to 
Greenwich for examination for certificates 


Clown and Out 


The Congo King. 


Orly the King of the Belgians—whose 

name is so prominent just now in 
connection with the Congo question—puts 
up at the palatial Champs Elysée palace. 
It was here, rumour has it, that he first 


THE BARONESS DE VAUGHAN 


King Leopold’s favourite, who has just purchased 

a charming castle with extensive grounds, water- 

course, lakes, and preserves at Balincourt near 
Paris : 


MRS. HUGHES 


The wife of a woolbroker, who shot herself dead 

on learning that he also had committed suicide. 

Mrs. Hughes was on her way to nurse her husband, 
she having been told he was ill 


met the lady for whom he was to sacrifice 
his family, friends, and the esteem and 
respect of his kingdom. 


it te 


A Royal Favourite. 
he Baroness de Vaughan is a Belgian 
by birth, having been born in Lou- 
yain nearly forty years ago. She is not 
beautiful in the strict sense of the word, 
but she has lovely eyes, which have the 
most angelically pure expression imagin- 
able, and she is tall, slim, and elegant. 
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Her Influence. 


n Belgium curious tales are told of her 
influence over the King, who is himself 
of an extraordinarily strong will. That a 
great deal of the present difficulty over the 
Congo is directly influenced by her there 
is no doubt whatever, and that a 
great deal of the money paid by the 
Belgian nation to the King for his 
rights there will eventually find its 
way into her possession is practically 
certain. Already she has benefited 
to the extent of £3,000,000 sterling 
paid as settlement on herself and her 
children, but with an increasing family 
this will evidently not be enough. 


An Angry Queen. 
The late Queen of the Belgians, 
who, by the way, was never a 
popular woman in the country of her 
adoption, was passionately devoted to 
animals. It was said of her that one 
day in a fit of anger against a groom 
whom she considered was not kind to 
one of her horses she gave him a 
public flogging in the streets of Spa 
with her hunting crop. 


ut 


Lord Hemphill. 


Woheea the late Lord Hemphill was one 

of the shining lights of the Irish 
Bar a well-known solicitor who was 
anxious to retain his services was asked 
by his client how much it was going to 
cost. “Well, sir,’ was the reply, ‘“‘if 
you offer him two guineas he is quite 
indifferent, if you offer him three he is 
mildly interested, if you offer him ten he 
is magnificent, but were’you to offer him 
fifty “well, you would be compelled to 
wipe tears of pure emotion off your face 
when he spoke.” History does not relate 
the client’s decision. 


SIR HARRY MACLEAN 


That Sir Harry has not suffered by captivity is 

shown by this, the first photograph taken since 

his release by Raisuli, which depicts him at the 
door of his villa at Tangier 
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PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


if by the 
SPAIN | ° 
MOROCCO } ORIEN T COMPAN Y’?S 
GIBRALTAR 4 S.S. ‘‘ ORIENT," 
PORTUGAL, &c. | 5,453 tons, 7,500 horse-power. 

L llth April to 23rd April. 


ese $.S. “ OPHIR,” 
CANARY ISLANDS 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 


MADEIRA, &c. { 15th May to 9th June. 


Managers: F, Green & Co, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


The MARCH Number of 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


CONTAINS: 
SE ORT OMEN OF MARK: XXIX.—Mr. JAMES J. MAHER. By AtFrep E. T. Warson. 
Illustrated. 
ce Rh red AND PAINS OF MOTOR-TOURING IN INDIA. By Isaset Piccorr. 
Illustrated. 


RACING, PAST AND FUTURE. By Tue Epiror. Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XXXVII.—THE MONK’S FACE. By Joun SanpEr- 
son. Illustrated. 

THE RISKS OF THE RIDER, By Wit H. Ocirvie. Illustrated. 

Se One a: AT THE INTER-'VARSITY SPORTS. By ApboLPHE ABRAHAMS. 
Illustrated. 

THE HORSE SHOW SEASON. By Artruur W. Coaton. Illustrated. 

A FALL SHOOTING TRIP IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By R. Lecxiz-Ewine. Illustrated. 

HOLY WATER: A HINT TO HORSE-BREAKERS. By J. Nucent. 


THE SOUTH DORSET HUNT. By Purseck Pircrim. Illustrated 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue JANUARY Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 


the United Kingdom. 
Price 1/- 


THE ARCHIEECEURAL REVIEW. 
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THE WALDORF HOTEL, ALDWYCH. 

NEW INSURANCE OFFICES, EUSTON SQUARE. 
THE OPEN AIR SCHOOL AT LETCHWORTH. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE COUNTY HALL DESIGNS. By Halsey Ricardo. 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price i/- 


Price I]- 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.50, 


Wal BELOVED VAGABOND. By William J. peceers 
MR. MISS EVELYN MILLA 
Preceded a 5. ie by Scenes from the Fairy Opera, HANSEL AND “GRETEL. 
Miss Viola Tree, Miss. Alice Moffat, Miss Jessica. Rayne. 
MATINEE of both Plays EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15 and 
SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEE TO-DAY, MARCH 18, 
MR. LEWIS WALLER. 


YRIC THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


Lessee, Mr. William Greet. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mitton Royer. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GeorGE EpWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0 (Doors open 7.40), the successful Musical Play, 
THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 


GARRICK THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Mr. ArrHUR BouRCHIER. 
EVERY EVENING at 9. 
ADY FREDERICK, 
Miss ETHEL IRVING and Mr. C. M. LOWNE 
Preceded at 8.30 by ** THE SUBJECTION OF KEZIA."’ Miss BERYL FABER.” 
MATINEES every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2 30. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE. LEICESTER SQ. NEW REVUE “OH, INDEED!’ 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 
MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER, EMPIRE COMEDY FOUR, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcnins. 


LAOS 
Cri AM EA GIN Er. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C 


a E> LE ee 


of this week, issued on March 2oth, contains-— 


CHATHAM AS A POSSIBLE NAVAL BASE, 


Which is treated in a special 4-page supplement. 
The subject is particularly interesting this week in view of the Naval 
Fstimates, and the recent excitement over the Kaiser's letter. The 
Supplement contains, with other material, a double-page drawing of 
Chatham by Mr. Charles Wyllie. 
THE HAMSTEAD MINE DISASTER. 
A drawing by Signor Matania showing the pathetic scene of 
the widows and orphans waiting for news. 


CHIMNEY POT COMMON. 


\ drawing by Arthur Garratt, showing the remarkable playground on the roof 
of the St. “Paul's Choristers’ School, which is hidden away in a little street not 
far from the Cathedral. 


MAPPING OUR WEST AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


article showing how our officers extend our knowledge of the jungles. 


A PORTRAIT OF MR. THOMAS HARDY. 


Reproduced from the painting (now in the possession of Mr. Hardy) by 
Winifred Hope Thomson; of great interest to all admirers of the novelist. 


WOMEN ARTISTS IN GERMANY. 


A page of portraits of these artists at their work; of immense interest to 


women readers. 
MOUNTAINEERING IN SKYE. 


Four Tages of Unique Pictures by the well-known mountain 
photographer George D. Abraham. 


AND MANY OTHER TOPICS OF CURRENT BUT NOT MERE TRANSITORY INTEREST. 


d. Mtns Se Jeti ete, 6d. 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


MR. TREE, 


| 


> 


n 


o 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands, 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. %23” Book to Bournemouth (Cantey Station. C. A. ScHwaBeE, Gen. Manager- 


COLCHESTER. .—The Cups. Posting and Mater Garage. E, J. Hart, Proprietor. 


Reconstructed, 
Unique Winter 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces, 
refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Large Garage, resident Engineer. 
and Hunting Quarters. ‘Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


ee Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. —Clittonville eae Pallpiieneal’ Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2.10s., including Ist class railway-fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager, 


MOUNDESLEY- -ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 


Tariff on application to Reitty Meap, Resident 


| WESTON- -SUPER- MARE. aan Pan at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golf links. 


Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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Sport Society at Sandown. 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN DURING THE COOMBES SPRING HANDICAP HURDLE RACE 


The Grand Military Meeting at Sandown Park was altogether a brilliant meeting, and was distinguished by an exciting struggle for the Gold Cup, won in 
gallant style by Captain G. Paynter on Mount Prospect’s Fortune 


SIR CHARLES HARTOPP CAPTAIN PAYNTER UNSADDLING MR. HWFA WILLIAMS 


A large gathering of society people were present at Sandown Park. Many regiments dispensed hospitality in marquees opposite the stands, and at times 
the pretty paddock was thronged as if on a gala day in midsummer. The horse in the middle picture is Mount Prospect’s Fortune 


ON LEFT IS SEEN SIR CLAUDE DE CRESPIGNY, AND NEXT HIM MISS BORIS LYON 
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REMINISCENCES BOXING CAREER 


By ** Tommy’ Burns, Champion Heavy-weight Boxer of the World. 


URIOUSLY enough 
although I have 
contested over fifty 


events in the ring, 
when first I commenced to 
indulge in the gentle art of 
boxing I did so purely as 
an amateur, never dream- 
ing in fact that I should 
ever become a professional. 
Moreover, it is quite possible 
that I should have remained 
an amateur for ever had 
not I chanced to accom- 
pany some members of the 
Detroit Athletic Club to 
witness a bout between 
two boxers named Thornton 
and Calne. Unfortunately, 
at the last moment Calne 
was taken ill, so the 
match fell through, where- 
upon a friend of mine 
sitting with me by the 
ring side laughingly asked 
me why I did not take 
Calne’s place, and ina few 
minutes the fellow members 
of my club were literally 
bombarding me to take the 


ring. 


owever, I refused to be 
“drawn” in this way, 
and even when the man- 
ager earnestly asked me to 
try my luck I still held out 
until someone happened to 
let slip the remark that 
I was afraid to put on 
the gloves with Thornton. 
That taunt caused me to 
change my mind at once, 
and as soon as an old pair of india-rubber 
shoes had been found for me I stripped 
and went in to have a go at him, and 
alter five pretty stiff rounds succeeded 
in winning the match. 


O! course, I was real pleased at my 
success, but I did not realise what 
it meant until I heard on my return 
home that I could no longer box as an 
amateur as I happened to have accepted 
a few dollars from the management to 
pay my expenses, and therefore I found 
to my surprise that if I wanted to box 
in future I should have to do so as a 
professional. Well, I did want to box, 
and that’s how I entered the profession. 


uring my apprenticeship to boxing, so 
to speak, I had some very severe 
knocking about, but this in no way 
damped my enthusiasm, for I realised 
that if I was ever to do any good at the 
sport I must be prepared to take as well 
as to give hard blows. By the way, one 
of the stiffest contests that has ever come 
in my direction was with Ben O'Grady at 
the Detroit Athletic Club. O'Grady was 
a very hard nut to crack, and in order to 
frighten me when he went into the ring 
he said to his seconds so audibly that I 
could hear, “Shall I kill him?” ‘ Which 
round shall I finish this little affair in?” 
and so on and so forth, while when I 
faced him in the middle of the ring he 
said to me, ‘“‘ Well, you're here, are you?” 
“Yes,” I answered, “I’m here.” “ Well,” 
he said tersely, “ you won't be here in a 
little while.” 


A CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF 


“TOMMY ” 


ut as it happened on that occasion 
O’Grady was wrong. I was there in 

a little while—but he wasn’t. In the third 
round I won the match and O'Grady was 
taken to the hospital, where four days 
later he recovered consciousness. I went 
to see him in the hospital every day, but 
naturally he did not know me. A couple 
of years later, however, I paid a visit to 
Buffalo, where my late opponent had 
opened a gymnasium; I at once looked 
in to see him, and he shook hands with me 
in the heartiest manner possible. In box- 
ing the good sportsman who loses should 
never bear a grudge against the winner, 
because—well, the next best thing to 
winning is losing, isn’t it ? 


Wiorea I return to the States I expect 
my next big contest will be with 
Johnson, and if this match comes off it 
will be about the biggest that has ever 
taken place in the history of boxing, for 
an offer of £6,000 has been made: to us, 
and I understand that on the other side of 
the water the sporting world is already 
anxiously discussing our respective chances 
of success. Still, there are one or two 
other things to be decided before we take 
the ring. 
I succeeded in beating Squire in the first 
round in 2 min. 8 sec., and on that 
account I have since heard that many 
people have put Squire down as merely 
“a moderate performer.” In justice to my 
late opponent I should like to say that 
this estimate of his ability is quite a false 
one, for as soon as we met he showed me 
that he was a very fine boxer indeed, and 
he kept me on the stretch all the way. 
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At that match there were 
over 16,000 people 
present, and in America the 
gates as well as the prize 
money are invariably much 
larger than is the case over 
here. But the English public 
are such real sportsmen to 
the backbone and always 
treat visitors to their shores 
with such scrupulous fair- 
ness and courtesy that after 
one has been in this country 
for a few days one no 
longer feels ‘‘a stranger in 
the land.” And, believe 
me, it is very pleasant to be 
made to feel at home. 


to it % 


s regards my method 
of training I have 
always believed in every 
athlete following out that 
particular programme 
which happens to suit him. 
Thus, in my own case when 
I am in Strict training I 
walk out four or five miles 
as the case may be and do 
some running on the return 
journey. Maybe for a 
quarter of a mile I walk, 
then I sprint for about a 
hundred yards, then walk 
for another quarter of a 
mile, and afterwards sprint 
again. On my _ arrival 
home I am well rubbed 
down and afterwards I 
indulge in a _ cold-water 
shower followed by a 
course of thorough massaging, to which 


I am very partial. 

At 12.30 I have dinner and afterwards 
= rest until three o’clock or there- 
abouts, when I go to the gymnasium for 
my afternoon’s work. Having stripped— 
that is to say, taken off my dressing 
gown—I punch the ball for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour. Then I skip for 
about the same time and also do a few 
minutes “shadow boxing,’ in which I 
imagine I am having a bout with an 
opponent and behave much as | should do 
in an actual match, never omitting to put 
in plenty of foot work to keep myself 
“quick.” I also take a lot of stomach 
exercise, lying on my back and slowly 
raising my legs to strengthen the stomach 
muscles; an item in a boxer’s training 
which is of the greatest importance. 


ES t it 


My afternoon’s work ended I take a 

tub and am massaged once more. 
Then I hie myself home and rest until 
6.30, when I have supper. About nine 
I take another walk—this time a very 
short one of about a mile or so—and 
at ten o'clock I turn in for the night 
feeling pretty well tired out after my day’s 
exertions; in fact, scarcely does my head 
touch the pillow than lam asleep. I may 
add that it is my ambition to retire from 
the ring undefeated as did Jeffries, and I 
also frankly confess that if I could earn as 
large an income in any other business as I 
do by boxing I should probably retire 
very shortly. But I do not think I could ; 
leastways, how to do so has not struck me 
yet—so | remain a boxer. 
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HE waltz is the siren song of the 
modern world, and it holds 
England particularly in thrall at 
this moment. This is deliciously 

ironic in view of the fact that when 
it first made its appearance among us 
in 1812 it was greeted with a storm of 
abuse as “a fiend of German birth,” and 
called forth a savage attack by Lord Byron 
in the “apostrophic hymn” which he 
published in 1818. Precisely eighty years 
later it is the talk of the musical town, 
forming the central success of The Merry 
Widow at Daly’s and (it is hoped) of A 
Waltz Dream at the Hicks. 


Byes the most unmusical people feel the 
fascination of the waltz, and those 
who know what’s what in music are con- 
scious of a tremor in listening (under the 
proper conditions) to it even when it 
is of negligible quality. The valse, 
not the vote, is the greatest supporter 
of the sex which annexes the definite 
article, for quite a plain girl gets a 
touch of beauty in the eyes of the 
man who is dancing with her to its 
seductive strains, and it has probably 
brought about more marriages than 
any other matchmaker. It captured 
the heart of Prince Danilo for the 
Merry Widow, and in Mr. Oscar 
Straus’s work it brings a gay Viennese 
lieutenant to the feet of two ladies. 
t has, moreover, an additional value 
in light opera by driving home 
the composer’s intention by the sheer 
force of iteration, haunting you when 
you leave the theatre, dogging you 
to your desk next day, ; 
and making you want 
to go again. It is in 
fact the most successful 
(if most obvious) leit 
motif of modern comic 
opera, and grotesque 
as the statement may 
seem its use for this 
purpose was discovered 
by Richard Wagner. 


It was quite a simple 
little waltz that 


created Mr. Straus’s 
opera. One night 
Lieutenant Niki, a 


gay Viennese officer, 
strolled into the public 
gardens of Flausen- 
thurn and listened to 
the ladies’ band, con- 
ducted with immense 
verve by Franzi Stein- 
gruber. It was all very 
well for his friend, 
Lieutenant Montschi, 
to be there, but Niki 
ought to have been 
with his stately bride, 
Princess Helene, whom 
he had married that 
day. But though she 
was very much in love 
with him he was not 
very keen on her, and 
he was bored to death 
by the solemnities of 
the Court of her father, 
Joachim XII. He had 


; London Pavilion. 
no wish to play the 


A CLEVER MIMIC AND TWO 


The Waltz as the Modern Siren Song. 


necessary yet negligible part of prince 
consort, so that when Franzi raised her 
baton in the brightly-lit band stand and 
played the waltz redolent of the gaiety of 
his dear Vienna he fell. a victim to her 
charms just as if she had poured out a 
love potion like the waiting woman who 
made Isolde “ begeister”’ Tristan. 
The poor princess followed Niki to the 
gardens, and when he saw her the 
waltz (which was no respecter of persons) 
had its philtre effect, for Niki immediately 
whirled round and round in the arms of 
his wife. When Franzi saw what she had 
done she threw down her fiddle in despair 
and separated the couple, and then col- 
lapsed on the steps of the band stand with 
the dim foreboding that Niki was not for 
her after all. Indeed, that idea got such 


OF HIS 


The top photograph represents Arturo Bernardi, the quick-change artist now appearing at the 
Below are two of his clever female impersonations Bernardi performed 


before the Prince of Wales the other evening 
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IMPERSONATIONS 
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eel. 


that she 
the princess 
should regain her hold permanently on 


a hold on her imagination 
deliberately plotted that 


Niki.. Various devices were used by 
Helene. For some time she tried the 
gentle art of starving him, and when that 
had had a certain effect she smuggled 
Franzi into the castle in the guise of her 
lady in waiting. Then Franzi, hidden 
behind a curtain, played the waltz, and 
Niki discovered on the instant that he was 
really in love with the princess after all— 
this time irrevocably, for when the curtain 
parted and “ discovered’’ Franzi he had 
not a word to say to the poor little 
Viennese who had given up so much for 
him but nestled in the arms of his German 
bride, a lady of commanding appearance 
who towers quite majestically above the 
lieutenant (Mr. Evett). 


And what of Franzi? If she had 
z been like ’Tilda Reeves she 
would haye said in German, “I hate 
you.” But though we do not expect 
realism in light opera the faithful 
pit and gallery do not like to see 
Miss Gertie Millar left out in the cold 
in that way, and I| think it was for 
this reason as much as anything that 
the first-night’s audience gave a rather 
lukewarm reception to A Waltz 
Dream, all the more as Gertie had 
made Franzi the darling of the gods. 
If the princess had shown more 
warmth and thus deserved to get 
Niki back perhaps the house woulé 
not have minded so much, but 
Franzi’s sacrifice seemed not only cruck 
but useless. Perhaps the operetta will 
be altered on these 
lines, Franzi being 
supplied with a sweet- 
heart of her own—why 
not Lieutenant Mont- 
schi, who was the first 
to fall to her charms 2? 


ranzi_ really de- 
served a_ better 
fate, for Miss Millar 
made her bewitching. 
We all know that she 
is charming, but we 
did not know that she 
had such a sense of 
thé comic spirit, that 
she could really be 
dramatic, and that she 
could sing so well. 
Miss Mary Grey, the 
princess, sings with a 
distinction very rare 
indeed in the theatre. 
It is perhaps done in 
the grand style, but 
thereby it differentiates 
her from her rival. Mr. 
Evett also sings ad- 
mirably but he does 
not give you the sug- 
gestion of a dashing 
Viennese officer, a 
quality capitally 
brought out by Mr. 
Vernon Davidson as 
his friend, Montschi. 
The waltz may capture 
London as it captured 
the lieutenant and 
took the fancy of his 
native Vienna. 
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orrespond Imperially 


By Spencer Leigh Mughes. 


Discretion Itself. 
HOPE the reader will not think Iam 
vain and puffed-up when I make the 
following claim—neyver during my 
quite undistinguished though well- 
spent career have 1 given away any king 
or emperor who 
has happened to f[ 
send me a friendly 
note. These chaps 
—I beg pardon, I 
mean these illus- 
trious and august | 
personages—know |} 
they have a true | 
friend in me. 
They say to each 
other in allusion 
to myself, “‘ What's 
the matter - with 
him?” and then 
they reply to their 
own interrogatory | 
by saying, SELe Saal 
allright.” And | 
agree with them. 


Awful Secrets. 


‘T he outsider 
who never 
gets a friendly 


note from a reign- 
monarch has 
no notion of the | 


ing 


free-and-easy stvle me 


in which the 
divine-right, de 
juve and de facto, 
potentate can 
express himself when writing to one of the 
right sort. I have in my pocket at this 
moment letters from dread and august 
individuals which were they published 
would bring about at least three European 
wars in less than twenty minutes. The 
reader may wonder why I am singled out 
for such distinguished ‘attention, but the 
explanation is simple enough. My serene, 
royal, imperial, ¢ dread. august, and illus- 
trious pas jnew. that they can trust me. 


No Lady Friends, 
[2 the first place it is known in every 
Court in Europe that I have no lady 
friends [Liar!—Ep. Tarver], and so one 
danger of revealing epistolary secrets is 
removed. For the wise man has well said, 
“‘ My son, there are three ways of revealing 
an tele-graph, you can tele- 
phone, and you can tell a lady; and be- 
hold, telling a lady is the most certain 
method of “achieving publicity.” [ am 
proud to know that ‘there is not a king or 
an emperor among my acquaintances who 
is not aware of the fact that if he smacks 
the side of his august nose with a couple 
of his illustrious fingers, saying, “‘ Mum’s 
the word,” I can be relied on. In such 
circumstances my lips are sealed. 


A Popular Fallacy. 
“harles Lamb exposed a number of 
popular fallacies as, for instance, 
that enough is as good as a feast and 
that handsome is that handsome does, 
and I thoroughly agree with Charles. 
But perhaps the greatest delusion that 
afflicts mankind is the notion that the 
letters of monarchs are lofty or stilted in 
tone. This is not only incorrect but it is 
the precise opposite to the truth. Of 
course, they have to know you well before 
they become really confidential and let 


themselves go. But when you are once 
admitted to the inner ring you will find 
that an emperor can sling ink just as 


freely as any young gentleman from one of 
our older universities who writes fashion- 
able intelligence for a h 


alfpenny paper. 


THE SERVIAN ROYAL FAMILY AT DINNER 


The Crown Prince and King of Servia are seen on the left of table nearest the camera 


Another Popular Fallacy. 
And just as people think that monarchs 
indulge in the great stvle when 
writing to “their friends, so it is supposed 
that the ordinary man has to adopt a 
deferential tone when addressing them. 
Nothing of the sort, let me assure the 
reader. Of course, | mention no names 
but it just happens that I have to-day 


written to a potentate at whose nod 
millions tremble every day regularly. 
Did I begin that letter with the word, 


Sire”? I did not. What I said was— 
but T am not-sure as to whether what I 
said is here or there or anywhere else. 


The Intimate Style. 


© second thoughts I have come to the 
conclusion that no harm can be done 
if | publish just a fragment of the letter. 
ed is not an epoch- making communication 
I admit, but it takes all sorts of things to 
make history. This is how the letter 
began :— 

Dear Emp.,—How goes it? Got any little 
war up your sleeve—eh, what? And what is 
this I hear about another hundred Dread- 
nouchts? Yously dog! Hoping as how this 
finds you well as it leaves me at this present, 
so no more now from yours truly. 


That is the style you can adopt when you 
are really in the set. You just let yourself 
go with ordinary ink on ordinary paper. 
Y ou dab on a stamp and address the letter 
to this or that monarch as the case may be, 
shove the missive into the nearest pillar 
box, and there’s an end on’t as Johnson 
used to say. 
An Undoubted Danger. 
f course if, as is the case with me, you 
are in the habit of writing to a dozen 
rulers of men, you ouglit to exercise great 
care in seeing that you do not send to one 
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of them a letter meant for another. They 
all like a little banter, for in spite of the 
solemn airs which monarchs are compelled 
to put on in public they are really gay 
dogs, jolly good fellows, which nobody 
can deny. But they do not enjoy jokes 
at their own ex- 
pense though they 
like to see you 
taking it out of 
the other fellows. 
Thus if you show 
up Monarch A as 
a pompous ass in 
a letter intended 
for Monarch B 
and then  inad- 
vertently send the 
letter to A it is 
quite possible that 
he would not see 
the joke at all. 


+ >t 


Monarchs on Each 
Other. 
I! I felt justified 
in revealing 
confidences re- 
posed in me by 
some of the loftiest 
toffs on earth (I 
trust the phrase is 
not regarded as 
disrespectful) I 
1 could _ produce 
letters that would 
make a cat laugh. 


Kings and em- 
perors have a very 


keen perception of each other’s little weak- 
nesses. Of course, everyone knows that 
these gentlemen have to kiss each other 
when they meet in public, and many of 
them have august but bristly whiskers on 
their illustrious and undoubted cheek. 
Well, the reader should just see what they 
say in their private letters about this part 
of their divine-right duties. 


Men and Brothers. 
I have already said that behind the 
scenes in those dread circles in which 
men shape the whisper of the throne 
monarchs are free and easy. They are 
men and brothers after all. They often 
write a letter after dinner not because 
they have really anything they wish to 
say but in order to have an excuse for 
going out. In all nations men feel com- 
pelled every now and then either to go to 
the post or to see someone about buying a 
dog, and monarchs are like the rest-of us 
in this respect. 


Imperial Excuses, 


| he august and_ illustrious, not to 
say dread, missus says, ‘‘ Well, 
don’t be long, William,” or whatever 


the name happens to be, and the ruler 
of men, making sure he has his latch 
key, says sweetly, “Oh .no, not at all, 
but you'd better not sit up,” and off he 
goes. The letter which he has written 
just as an excuse for getting out may bea 
merry production which if shown about by 
the recipient can create a crisis in next to 
no time. But we wise people who are 
admitted to the confidences of the great 
know the true inwardness of the situation. 
I may add that the letter which was 
recently written by—— [This article 
must now cease.—Ep. TATLER.] 
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THE LATEST. PORTRAIT OF MRS. STANWOOD 


The eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, well known both in London and the States. She drives four-in-hand, is a splendid horsewoman, and is a 
member of the Vincent Club in Boston 
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The Actor’s Smoke. 
HAT is the matter with stage 
cigarettes and stage matches ? 
Are they of meaner quality 
than those we smoke and strike 
off the stage? Are they “property”’ 
cigarettes and “property ” matches — the 
former warranted neither to begin nor end 
in smoke, the latter guaran- 
teed to strike neither on the 
box nor the boot heel? Not 
a bit of it. They are real 
cigarettes and real matches. 
They are just as good, or 
as bad, or as indifferent as 
the cigarettes and matches 
we buy at a real tobacco- 
nist’s with a real- sharp 
assistant behind the counter 
and a real blunt cigarette 
in front. 


Real Cigarettes. 
“They are just as real these 

cigarettes and these 
matches as we are ever 
likely to get them. The 
cigarettes may not be made 
in Paradise, but they are, 
perhaps, if they are Ameri- 


can, at least made in 
America. The matches 
may not be made in 


Heaven, but they are at 
all events, if made any- 
where, made in Sweden. 
Then, considering we are 
all pretty well accustomed 
by now to cigarettes from 
America and matches from 
Sweden, can anyone tell 
me why the actor usually 
makes such a wretchedly 
tangled business of lighting 
up a cigarette on the stage ? 
Why does he use up three 
matches and then manage 
only to ignite an infini- 
tesimal part of the “sub- 
lime tobacco” or the 
ridiculous paper? I cannot 
for the life of me under- 
stand why a man who is 
so good at smoking ciga- 
rettes off the stage should 
be so bad at smoking them 
on it. But then lam not 
an actor. And that, in 
many ways, of which I hazardously offer 
the reader an unrestricted choice, may 
mean a lot. 
Two Puffs a Penny. 
Now and again in an accidental moment 
of self-unconsciousness the actor 
will light up a cigarette on the stage in 
a perfectly natural and successful manner, 
just like you or I or the Turkish am- 
bassador, He will scratch the match into 
a real flame and apply that flame so 
rationally to the right end of the cigarette 
as to make it go red all over, like a mere 
man seeing the Sicilian players for the first 
time. But, alas! having done this he 
thinks he has done all; he believes his alle- 
giance to the Great God Nick O’Teen 
proved and found unwanting, and he 
cherishes a similar illusion with regard to 
the Great God Rhee O’Lism. (I have gene- 
rously spelt it like that to keep Rudyard 
Kipling in countenance—much as I am 
certain that this soul of humour, were I 
to persist in it, would not keep me in 
collars.) 


laa e 


Fag-ends. 
“Lhe actor is quite wrong in supposing 
that his duty to these gods is over 
when he has lit up a cigarette without 
making a single mistake. Having started 
wisely and well he should carry the whole 
scheme through to scale. He has no right 
to take two feeble sips at his cigarette, put 


MISS NORA KERIN 


Who is now playing Juliet in the production of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyceum 


Theatre 


off his third sip until there is no life in the 
thing, and then go to the wings and care- 
lessly toss it “ off.” 


# ES # 


Amazing Extravagance. 
ssuming the cigarette to have been 
bought single at the Bodega or 
some other tea shop the actor’s smoke has 
cost him a halfpenny a puff. This is 
amazing extravagance, even for an actor. 
It will possibly be argued in his defence 
that the wastefulness of his action may 
be considerably diminished by the cigarette 
being picked up and finished by the 
manager. 


Indiscriminate Charity. 
his, however, is no real excuse. 
Indiscriminate charity is an unpar- 
donable offence at a time—the time is 
always—when there are so many deserving 
people in want of luxuries. Besides, how 
can we tell from our seats in front that 
the discarded cigarette is virtuously 
pounced upon by the Great God Econ 
O'My? 
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_ By Leopold 
Godfrey-Turner. 


Lewis Waller the Exception. 
Lewis Waller is the only English actor 

who smokes a cigarette thoroughly 
on the stage. I will say that for him. 
He is not perhaps quite so thorough in 
this respect as Signor Lo Turco (is Lo 
Turco Sicilian for shag?) of the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. I observed in Meudalismo 
the other evening that this 
actor, who was playing the 
villain, paid as much atten- 
tion to his cigarette as he 
did to the hero’s wife. This 
was colossal devotion. He 
was desperately determined 
that Rosa should not escape 
from the mill. He was 
similarly determined that 
his cigarette should not 
go out. 

ui at £2 
A Substitution. 

ewis Waller is almost 

as bad—or as good. 
Once I saw him drop his 
cigarette on the stage by 
accident. He put his foot 
on it to avoid a worse one, 
produced a beautiful silver 
cigarette case from an inner 
pocket in his coat (which 
he unbuttoned quite natu- 
rally), extracted from it a 
fresh smoke, and lit it up 
like a real man in the real 
street. But then I am for- 
getting, and at the same 
time remembering, that 
Lewis Waller has probably 
done more smoke drill on 
the stage than any other 
living actor, not excepting 
Mr.- W. L. Abingdon, the 
one-time Adelphi villain. 
Trial Matinées. 
Iz the days when, having 

given up the Hamp- 
stead Amateur Dramatic 
Society, he was on the 
professional stage growing 
more like an actor every 
minute, Mr. Lewis Waller 
had some sort of contract 
with destiny to play the 
hero in every new piece 
produced at a “trial 
matinée.”’ There was a 
mania abroad then—I need 
not be unpleasantly frank about dates— 
for writing melodramatic comedies and 
getting them presented on June, July, and 
August afternoons at the Globe, the Opera 
Comique, the Strand, and the Olympic. 
(I have not selected these theatres merely 
because they are no longer in a position 
to contradict me. One of my reasons for 
mentioning them is that they actually 
were the houses where the “‘trial matinées” 
took place.) 

& 2 

Lessons Required. 
Lows Waller played one part in all of 

them, and it was his véle in these plays 
as soon as he got into evening dress to 
smoke two cigarettes right off. He did it 
splendidly, never once that can remem- 
ber taking two suctionless nibbles at the 
cigarette and leaving the rest for the 
manager. I wish Mr. Waller would devote 
his spare moments to teaching his brother 
actors how to smoke cigarettes on the 
stage; he would be doing me a tremendous 
favour if he would. Perhaps now that he 
knows this he will 
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IN SERIOUS MOOD. 


Mr. Adrian Ross speaking at a meeting of the Playgoers’ Club the other day declared that musical comedy was suffering from ‘pictorial postcarditis,’ as 

everywhere you see popular favourites smiling with all the beauty of a doll and showing their teeth with all the glamour of a tooth-wash advertisement.” 

To assure our readers that this is not always the case we publish some serious photographs by Foulsham and Banfield of (1) Miss Elizabeth Frith, 
(2) Miss Marie Studholme, (3) Miss Gertie Millar, (4) Miss Ellaline Terriss, and (5) the Misses Phyllis and Zena Dare 


to 
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Wiinat Read ? : 


HE short shilling book on a subject 

of wide interest is pretty sure 

of a welcome nowadays, and I 

have no doubt that a great many 

people will pick up Mr. Basil Tozer’s 
“The Irony of Marriage” (Rebman) on 
the railway bookstalls. Mr. Tozer’s chap- 
ters are piquant and merciless, and they 
can be warranted to obliterate a great 
many tedious miles between, say, L ondon 
and Manchester, but they will hardly 
bring you to your destination in a happier 
frame of mind, Mr. Tozer says caustic 
things and tells unpleasant 
stories about ill-mated 
couples, honeymoons, pla- 
tonic marriages, stupid wives, 
exasperating husbands, and 
wives of the picture-post- 
card type. In spite of one 
or two saving remarks he 
shows himself” a_ thorough 
pessimist—asking on one 
page how many people are 
happily married, on another 
whether there is any limit 
to the number of ill-mated 


couples. 
M:« Tozer could, I am 
sure, draw a brighter 
picture of matrimony which 
would be equally true to his 
convictions. This little book 
reads like the opposition side 
of a debate on the question, 
“How to be Happy though 
Married.” As an assem- 
blage of observations in the 
vein of Mr. Punch’s “ Don’t” 
it serves itsturn. But Dr. C. 
W. Saleeby, who furnishes a 
short introductory note, has 
evidently been embarrassed 
by the book and is compelled 
to point out that the un- 
happy couples of whom Mr. 
Tozer has such extensive 
knowledge are merely “ the 
refuse or waste products 
thrown out by the social 
organism” and prove them- 
selves in the long run “im- 
permanent elements of the 
community.” Dr. Saleeby 
says that his friend Dr. Claus- 
ton, author of ‘‘ The Hygiene 
of the Mind,” puts the num- 
ber of happy marriages at 


i 


75 percent. He agrees with 
this, and I agree with Dr. Saleeby. 


Seventy-five per cent. seems pretty good. 


he truth is we are far too ready to 
discuss marriage in terms of happi- 
ness. Many of the wisest and best of men 
have declared that life as a whole cannot 
be called particularly happy. Marriage is 
the most vital and sensitive part of life, 
and therefore we are apt to attribute to 
the part the evils of the whole. Life gets 
hurt and marriage feels the pain. It is 
the tender spot. We talk about boredom 
in marriage as though there were no 
boredom elsewhere. Men are by no 
means always happy in their offices or 
clubs or in their male acquaintances and 
friendships, but they do not howl about 
it. Human nature is a_poorish thing 
anywhere, and in marriage it is doubly 
tested. 


M: 
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Tozer thinks that the supremely 
attractive quality in a wile is a 


sense of humour as being delightful in 
itself and denoting a sympathetic nature. 
But are women with a noticeable sense of 
humour at all numerous? A famous 
literary man told Mr. Tozer that in the 
whole of his life he had met only two 
women with a sense of humour. ace One,” 
he said, “7 married, the other is still at 
large.” Mr. Tozer briefly insists that 
humorous women abound, but he is able 
to devote pages to the various types of 
what he calls ‘stupid wives.” His most 


emphatic piece of advice is this, “ Marry 


THE DOWNINGS IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


Sir George Downing, 3rd baronet, founder of Downing College, Cambridge, 
and grandson of the man who built Downing Street. . 
Downing College, reproduced in George Eyre Pascoe’s ‘‘ No. 10, Downing Street” 


a friend. It is ridiculous to marry for 
love—love in the sense that means pas- 
sion.”” This I call a counsel of imper- 
fection. 


ere is one of Mr. Tozer’s stories against 
husbands. . The scene is a_ ship 
caught in’a typhoon on the Pacific: “A 
report having been spread that the ship 
was sinking the man rushed down to his 
cabin in search of a cork jacket. Only 
one was there, and his mite had already 
secured it. In an instant he pounced upon 
her, and in spite of her frantic struggles 
wrested the jacket from her and bound it 
about himself. But the ship didn’t sink. 
In point of fact the danger had not been 
great. To this dav the story is related in 
the club at Yokohama, and the ‘hero’ of 
it, who is in the shipping business, is 
known among his acquaintances as ‘ Lion- 
hearted Peter.’’’ And here is another: 
“T recollect a man saying to me once, 
*Surely—surely you would like to marry 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


a woman with a title? Think of the 
glamour of it. He had himself married 
an ‘Honourable. The glamour of it! 
Well, there was not much glamour about 
him. He had no money, no chin, and no 
brains, and when he wanted an evening 
paper he had to ask his wife for a ha’ penny 
to buy it with. ‘The glamour of it’!” 
But here we are in the domain of farce. 


# 


t is not much easier fora man to say, 
with conviction, whether his marriage is 
“happy ” than to say whether 
life is “lappy.” Mr. Tozer 
seems to feel this, for he 
provides husbands and wives 
with a quick test, an “in- 
fallible way” of answering 
this question. They are to 
look at each other across 
the table and remember all. 


Then mentally put this ques- 
tion :— 

“If this were the time just 
before I became engaged, should 
I do it again, and with this 
woman (or with this man)? ” 

There are hundreds, thous- 
ands, who will cry out at once 
— No; a thousand times, no!” 

But plenty will answer— 
Yes.” 

What would 
be? 


your answer 


his is not a pastime I 
recommend. But is it 
a test? Most people are 
doubtful at the end of life 
whether they would live 
their lives over again. Yet 
life holds much besides mar- 
riage. ‘The husbands and 
wives who under this in- 
quisition will find them- 
selves only drawn the closer 
by feelings of pardon and 
intimate. understanding are, 
I hope, quite 75 per cent. 
te a a 
he King’s recent visit of 
sympathy to Downing 
Street has given to “ Num- 
ber 10” a new glamour and 
it has doubtless multiplied 
readers of “ No. 10, Downing 
Street, Whitehall : its History 
and Associations’”’ (Duck- 
worth). Into this stately 
volume Mr. Charles Eyre Pas- 
coe has gathered all the traditions and anec- 
dote of the small brick house which is, so 
to speak, the oleh of the British Empire. 
oe rae 
tis curious that Downing Strest takes 
its name from a man, George Down- 
ing, who filled every kind of public réle 
as a soldier and a politician «and added 
immeasurably to his political equipment 
by the yore process of changing his 
principles and betraying his friends. From 
being a Cromwellian he became, at the 
Restoration, a Royalist and an implacable 
hunter-down of the regicides. Charles 
accepted his services, but ‘took his measure. 
When Downing, as an arch-spy in the 
King’s service, was going to Holland 
someone said at the council table, “The 
rabble will tear him to pieces.’ ‘‘ Well, 
Vl venture him,” said Charles with his 
sardonic smile. There does not appear to 
be any portrait of Downing. The portrait 
on this page is that of his grandson, to 
whom Cambridge owes the name and 
endowment of Downing College. 
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igeon-shooting a Monte Carlo. 


The principal picture represents the pigeon-shooting pavilion at Monte Carlo where the famous shots of the world gather every year. Inset at top is an 
interior view of the pavilion. On left, at bottom, is Lord Savile, and on right Sir Philip Grey-Egerton, both noted shots 
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Tragedy 


HE life of Elizabeth had been a 
tragedy ; one of those tragedies— 
the saddest of all perhaps—at 
which everybody laughs. 

She seemed to have missed her way in 
life among an entanglement of wrong 
roads and to have arrived at length at 
nowhere in particular. 

Nature had intended her to be a loving 
wife and mother. Her one great longing 
was to be loved with all that overwhelm- 
ing passion, that delirium @ deux, of which 
spinsters and inexperienced young people 
dream. Fate, however, had never led her 
steps across Eden. Nobody had ‘ever 
seemed to want her, and now she was a 
middle-aged woman. Poor Elizabeth ! 

Had she resembled in any way her 
literary namesake who paid the “ visits ”’ 
she might have been a happy woman 
long ago. But she was not. that sort of 
Elizabeth at all. She was; on the contrary, 
a distinctly commonplace Elizabeth. She 
had, however, exalted ideas on _ the 
sanctity of love and marriage —I never 
met anyone who wore unbecoming bonnets 
and sat down all at once who had not 
—she considered that both were made in 
Heaven. 

To have suggested that Heaven some- 
times preceded this arrangement by the 
Divorce Court would have 
shocked Elizabeth, who 
was orthodox in all these 
things. 

She did not at all 
believe in love and the 
wilderness and the passion 
that, sweeping you off 
your feet, precipitates you 
into the arms of somebody 
else’s husband. Such a 
thing was incomprehen- 
sible to her. Love ran with 
her along straight paths 
with neat box - trimmed 
borders, which led even- 
tually to wedding bells 
and babies. 

She knew the difference 
between right and wrong 
exactly. She had learnt 
all that at school. From 
the exalted standpoint of 
her own principles she 
could judge her world and 
play the recording angel 
to her neighbourhood. 

With such strength of 
character it was all the 
more surprising that when 
love came to her at last it 
came through one who had 
no principles at all. 

Perhaps it was that 
beneath the frigid exterior 


of her morality their 
emotions were nearer akin 
than would have been 


suspected. Are we often 
most severe towards those 
failings which we ourselves 
possess? Perhaps it was 
that he of all men had 
been the one to breathe 
into her ears those sweet 
nothings that women come 
into this world to hear. 
But why seek for reasons ? 
Love is at all times in- 
explicable. And Elizabeth 
loved him. Poor Eliza- 
beth ! 

He was a long-haired, 
cadaverous-looking musi- 


. deliriously happy. 


cian, penniless, improvident, and in his 
twenties. They had first met at a 
musical at home in Bayswater. He had 
played his thirty-first pianoforte concerto 
(unfinished) she thought divinely. 

They met afterwards by chance and 
later by intention. She kept a tiny board- 
ing-house in a back street and he came 
to live there with her. There were several 
other boarders in the house also, but he 
was the only one who ever forgot to pay. 

But he had told her he loved her and 
she could not ask him for money after 
that. Besides he had made her happy— 
Poor Elizabeth ! 

All that she gave him, however, she 
gave gladly. It was for her an infinite 
pleasure to give him all she had. That he 
was dependent on her seemed to make 
him more her own. She was not by any 
means a young woman and there was 
much in her affection for him that was 
maternal. All the woman — the noble, 
generous-hearted woman—came out in her 
love for him. Under its influence the real 
woman began to live. Principles went to 
the background. All that he might be 
she forgave him because she loved him. 
She gave him her heart and soul, her 
enthusiasm, her sympathy, her advice. In 
his darkest hours—when the whole world 


FRAULEIN AUGUSTE REIZENSTEIN 


A beautiful Viennese dancer who committed suicide in her lover's studio in con- 
sequence of a fortune-teller’s prophecy that she would do so before she was 


twenty-three years old 
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By Richard 
ing. 


seemed against him and publisher after 
publisher returned to him his composi- 
tions with silence or “ with thanks ”—she 
buoyed him up with hope and gave him 
strength. 

It was through her that he obtained 
his first important engagement. It was to 
direct a small orchestra in some more or 
less fashionable watering - place on the 
Continent. In itself it was not much, but 
it would lead to greater things. Of that 
he felt certain. 

How she obtained it for him he never 
knew. But she came home one night, 
with tears in her eyes and a smile on her 
lips, to show that she was glad. Good 
fortune had come to him at last. Though 
it would take him away from her and she 
would suller—oh, how she would suffer !— 
still for his sake she was glad. Three 
days later they bade each other good-bye. 

The night that he arrived at his desti- 
nation he wrote two letters. One as was 
natural was addressed to Elizabeth. It 
was full of meritorious sentiment such as 
he knew she would love. But it was cold 
—cold and unloverlike. Had she ever re- 
ceived it it would have made her very 
unhappy. But she never did. 

The second letter was written to a 
girl whose existence had to the present 
been unsuspected. She 
was young and pretty and 
loved — by the grace of 
God. 

To her he wrote ten 
full pages, of which the 
following only bears upon 
Elizabeth: “I love you. 

. How could you 
ever be jealous of her who 
was old, ugly, ignorant, 
commonplace? It was 
wrong of you to doubt 
INC coe nesand: all 
the hateful life I lived in 
London with her have 
slipped into the past. I 
shall never see her again. 

There are times 
when I seem to hate her 

. though I owe her 
MUCH eae eme ued LaNOVe 
VO Usiee tees Until Fri- 
day when you come here 
to join me I count the 
moments that pass so 
slowly—so slowly. I love 
you!” Which would have 
made her happy had she, 
in her turn, ever receiv red 
it. Unfortunately she never 
did. He had placed it in 
the wrong envelope. 

Poor Elizabeth ! 


zie ol ut 


To Stay Consumption. 
he royal artists of the 
world have granted 
permission for the publi- 
cation in post card form 
of their original paintings, 
many of which were 
specially executed to bene- 
fit the sufferers from this 
dreadful scourge. A set 
may be obtained for one 
shilling, and a penny for 
postage, from the manager 
of “The Gentlewoman,” 
70, Long Acre, London. 
One of the series, painted 
by the Kaiser, is repro- 
duced in this issue. 
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MDLLE. B. LEKAIN OF THE OPERA, PARIS 
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RACING NOTES. 


AT THE STARTING GATE 


Under Jockey Club Rules. 

PORTSMEN of every degree are 
looking forward with the utmost 
eagerness to the opening of another 
season of racing on the flat at Lin- 

coln on Monday next. “Here the two oppos- 
ing forces of bookmakers and backers once 
again meet to wage an eight-months 
financial war between keen brains after 
the long winter vacation. Since the 
cessation of hostilities on the flat at Man- 
chester last November the majority of the 
units of the “regular” army of racegoers 
have not seen each other. Some have ‘been 
travelling in search of the sun while 
others not fortunate enough to winter 
abroad have had to endure the rigours of 
the English climate. On the Carholme 
the high-spirited turfites effusively greet 
each other and the “regulars” shake 
hands, which they will not do again until 
the close of the season. 


A Big Day’s Sor 
‘Tuesday next is big with the decision 
of the Lincolnshire Handicap, and 
everything points to an extremely inte- 
resting race. Jor many years this event 
was a medium for heavy betting, and a 
number of big coups have been Aiecectilly 
negotiated since its inauguration fifty- ee 
vears ago. Saucebox, who with Fordham 
in the saddle won the third race of the 
series and subsequently the St. Leger for 
Tom Parr, was purchased by that shrewd 
sportsman for the small sum of £100. 
Parr, by the way, picked up another bar- 
gain in W eathergage. He only gave £40 
for him and landed a Cesarewitch with 
his cheap pale 


French ‘‘ Tncolns 2: 


M Maurice Ephrussi, who brought off 
* a double-event unique in the 
history of the race by landing the last 
two ‘“Lincolns” with the same horse, 
Ob, is not the first French sportsman 
who has won this popular handicap. 
Count de Lagrange, the owner of the 
famous triple - crown hero, Gladiateur, 
carried it off with Benjamin in 1864, the 
year before his celebrated horse won our 
three great classic races. Eighteen years 
later his representative, Poulet (20 to 1), 
proved successful. Baron Rothschild, the 
head of the great Paris financial house, 
was successful with Le Nicham a few 
years ago. 
Probable French Horses. 
oe here is a possibility of the race again 


going to our French neighbours 
as Baron Maurice de Rothschild will 
in all probability be represented by 


Queenie V. (a smart performer on the 
other side of the Channel who crossed 
over to England two seasons ago) and 
possibly Snow Leopard. The former was 
the medium of a very big gamble in a 
selling race at Sandown Park in 1906, and 
after winning it she was bought in for 
750 guineas. 


JUDGE ROBINSON 


The man who ‘‘spots”’ the winners 


Lord Rosebery’s Successes. 
tis no less than thirty years ago since 
the primrose earl won his first Lincoln 
with Controversy (33 to 1), and he again 
tasted the sweets of victory three years 
later with ‘Vouchet. 


Three-year-olds. 


strong and well-founded prejudice 

exists against three-year-olds for the 
Lincoln. Saucebox was the first of that 
age to win it, and two years later Hunt- 
ingdon was the second. It was not until 
1874. that another three-year-old, Toma- 
hawk, won. 

a 
Clarence and Wolf’s Crag. 
he late Sir J. B. Maple’s Clarence was 

the next to prove successful nineteen 
years later, and twelve months subsequent 
to this a hard knock was given to the pre- 
judice against three-year- ‘olds as the first 
three positions were occupied by horses of 
that age in Wolf's Crag, Gangway, and 
Marcion. 


Sceptre’s Sensational Defeat. 


“The famous mare, Sceptre, was beaten a 

short head by St. Maclou after a 
sensational finish. She subsequently set 
up a record by winning four of the five 
classic races. Only five three-year-olds 
have won out of the forty-eight» races 
decided. Some of the shrewdest judges of 
racing will not look at a mare for this race, 
and only a few have pulled through, 
Little Eva being the last one to win six 
years ago. 


Rank Outsiders. 
t is not to be wondered at in a race 
like the Lincoln that there have been 
several long-priced winners who have in 
racing parlance “ dropped from the clouds ” 
and enriched the coffers of the bookmakers. 
Ob’s two wins at 25’s and 20’s will still 
be fresh in the minds of my readers. The 
late Duchess of Montrose won with the 
rank outsider, Oberon, a 50-to-1 chance, 
and those who tried to find the winner of 
the race the following year were consider- 
ably astonished when Veracity upset their 


calculations, starting at the same long 
odds, 
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By IR. Parke Buckley. 


THEY’RE OFF! 


A CLEVER “SNAP” 


Fancied Competitors. 
Land League will strip a remarkably 
well-trained horse on ‘Tuesday 
next and is certain to be handy at the 
finish. The son of Desmond won eleven 
of his twelve races last year, including the 
Cambridgeshire. When he was beaten he 
succumbed by a neck to Cuffs, a very 
smart animal. Succory (Plant) is thrown 
in on some of his form and might run 
away with the race. He is much fancied 
by his connections. He had a field of 
high-class handicap horses behind him 
when he won the Newbury Spring Cup 
two years ago—Roseate Dawn, Thrush, 
Velocity, Ob, “and others being among the 
beaten lot. 
ae Bo 
Brewer’s Selection. 


The best of Brewer’s lot, probably Bella-~ 

trix, is expected to run well, and 
last year’s second, Kaffir Chief, is liked 
by the Newmarket men of observa- 
tion. Last years Wokingham Stakes 
winner, Forerunner II., is fancied. Long- 
croft, who is nicely handicapped, ran well 
to the Bushes in the Cambridgeshire. 
Land League, Succory, Brewer's best, and 
Forerunner II. I expect to be seen fighting 
it out at the finish. I like them in the 
order named. 


i 


The Brocklesby Stakes. 


he first important two-year-old race 
of the year, run on Wednesday at 
Lincoln, has been won by some fairly 
good horses, but The Bard (who had the 
great misfortune to be born in the same 
“vintage”? year as the mighty Ormonde) 
and the Duke of Portland's famous Derby 
winner, Donovan (who “collected” the 
nice fortune of £55,154 tos. during his 
two seasons on the turf), stand out in bold 
relief from the rest. Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, who has won the Brocklesby 
upon more than one occasion, will pro- 
bably be represented by Ute, a “‘ small-and- 
early” filly showing some promise. Sam 
Loates, the famous ex-jockey who has 
achieved success as a trainer at New- 
market, fancies a son of Rising Glass— 
beady Birdie, neatly enough named Sky- 
lark. His Majesty has a nice two-year-old 
colt called La La, by Lord Rosebery’s first 
Derby winner, that magnificent mover, 
Ladas. Ute fe (Madden) may win. 
The Giand National. 


he famous Liverpool ‘chase which 
furnishes one of the finest sporting 
spectacles of the year will be decided on 
the Friday after the Lincoln, so that I 
shall have a later opportunity of referring 
to it. My present opinion is that Tom 
West, who finished second to Eremon last 
year, has an excellent chance of moving 
up into the first place. If Mr. Hartigan 
prefers Ranunculus to Hercules II. I should 
greatly fancy his chance. Springbok, 
Seisdon Prince, and Extravagance should 
be thereabouts. 
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SMALL MATTER. By George Belcher. 


on 


ae 


Sith 
eee see ee 


‘I’ve sent for you to mend a piece of wood in the conservatory. Do you think you can manage it?” 
“Manage it, mum! Why me and my mate ’ere built the Ritz Otel, mum” 
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TIT TAT. By Charles Crombie. 


Affable Barber: You're very bald on top, sir 
Self-conscious Customer (much annoyed): What if | am? You needn’t talk so much. ’Ow about that squint of yours? 
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Tne INGENIOUS MAIDEN. By Will Owen. 


Peggy: Let’s pretend we're not frightened Peter: Deceiving’s wicked 
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By Starr 


SCENE. 
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A CHANGE OF 


“No fear, miss! | ’ad a day in Lunnon three year ago” 
234 


** And have you been here all your life?” 
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SCENE: The library of Sir William Wagney, 
Kt., F.R.G.S. It contains, amongst other 
things, quite a quantity of books. “The door 
is thrown open and a man servant ushers in 
Mr. Bings, a journalistic beginner, who to 
his great pride has been entrusted with a 
momentous mission, no less than that of 
converting Sir William Wagney into a 


“Man of the Moment.” 

M® B. (trying not to appear too im- 
portant): Please tell Sir William 

that I represent “‘ The Passing Hour.” 

SERVANT (entirely unimpressed) : Yessir. 
(Exit.) 

(Mr. Bincs walks round the voom for 
a few minutes making notes of its 
varied but not vastly elevating 
contents with a somewhat shaky 
hand.) 

(Enter Sir WILLIAM.) 

Sir W. (genially) : Good 
morning. So you wish me 
to give you some particulars 
of myself ? 

Mr. B. (with some dig- 
nity) : “ The Passing Hour” 
is anxious to include you 
amongst its ‘Men of the 
Moment,” Sir William, and 
would be grateful for any 
information. 

Sir W.: Certainly. 
Won't you sit down? 
Well, to begin with, | was 
born in 1854, was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, 
became a member of the 
Stock Exchange in 1878, 
entered the House ol 
Commons in 1889, and was 
knighted in 1905. (Mr. B. 
diligently takes it all dows.) 


Mr. B.  (diffidently) : 
Have you ever _ been 
married ? 

Str_ W.: Rather!, In 


1870. (To himselj) Shouldn't 
have been knighted other- 
wise. (Aloud) Amelia, 
widow of James Mangle 
of Manele, Mangle and 
Rendham. 

Mr. B. (taking. that 
down): Could you give 
me any. incidents in your 
career that you — think 
might be of interest to 
our public? (A. slightly 


Sir W.: Soon after I entered the Stock 
Exchange I began to take a keen interest 
in Conservative politics and did a con- 
siderable amount of speaking in different 
parts of the country at election-times. 
This brought me to the notice of the 
heads of the party and in 1878 I received 
an offer to contest Piffleton, which seat I 
won in the following year and held till 
the last General Election. My work in 
the House—— 

Mr. B. (feeling suve he is vight this 
time) : The Stock Exchange ? 

Sir W. (somewhat heatedly) : The House 
of Commons, sir—consisted very largely in 
utilising the rules and the forms of the 
House for strategic purposes. My points 
of order, my blocking motions, and my 
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EPISODE. By Mostyn T. Pigott. 


MR. NOUVEAU RICHE AT SPANKER’S COURT. 
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amassed a not inconsiderable fortune. In 
this I received material assistance from 
Mr. Arthur Wigsby, an old Oxford friend 
of mine whom I had taken into partner- 


ship. When we were at the House to- 
gether——— 

Mr. B. (heroically): The Stock Ex- 
change ? 


Sir W. (fiercely): No! Christ Church ! 
—Wigsby had ideas of going into Parlia- 
ment right away and of adopting it asa 
career, but as he couldn’t get a constitu- 
ency to elect him he decided to link his 
fortunes with mine in the House—— 

Mr. B. (puzzled): Without getting 
elected ? 

Str W.: But he was elected ! 

Mr. B. (apologetically): 1 understood 
you to say that no con- 
stituency would elect him. 

Sir W. (gripping the 
arms of his chair): So I did, 
but I am talking of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. B.: Oh-h! 

Str W. (coldly and 
firmly): On the retirement 
of Mr. Balfour’s Ministry I 
received a gracious Offer of 
a knighthood in return for 
what the late Premier was 
kind-enough to describe as 
my invaluable services to 
constitutional government, 
and I own that I found 
this some compensation for 
my enforced absence from 
the House. 

Mr. B.: Why did you 
give up the Stock Ex- 
change? 

Sir W. (writhing): I 
S did not give up the Stock 
Seo seins Exchange; neither do I 
ever intend to give it up. 

Mr. B: (brightly): Oh I 
see; you had taken your 
name off the Christ Church 
books ? 

Sir W. (growing purple 
in the face): My name is 
still on the books of Christ 
Church, sir. 

4 Mr. B. (with a flash of 
intelligence): Then you 
must have been speaking 
of the House of Commons ? 

Sir W. gnashes his teeth. 


( 
Gaal 


Hy till 5 
unnecessary accent on the : Mr. B. corrects his notes. 
word, ‘‘ our.’’) Wf. : Ab Sir W. (pulling himself 

Sir W.: I daresay I ae Bo 7M 7 together): These are all the 
can. Let mesee. At Eton Se Wl ASA AR el particulars I can give you. 
I was head of the house (ley Perhaps you would like to 
and very nearly played at ae : «| go over the house ? 
against Harrow. When | UM Mh 1 Mr. B.: | was shown 
went up to the House—— Woe U¢ over both Houses the other 

ER Mi, (l i 

Mr. B.: The house you Me lly. Soho vf day by Mr. Henniker- 
were head of ? [ym : i! Rit AN Me Heaton. 

Sir W.: No, no— Christ (UC a ey Sir W. (with suppressed 


Church. I became a mem- 
ber of the Bullingdon and 
was a prominent member 
of the beagles. I didn’t do 
anything very particular in the way of 
honours, and when I came down I elected 
to join the Stock Exchange. A _ short 
time alter I had been in the House—— 

Mr. B. (tentatively): Christ Church, of 
course ? 

Sir W. (with a touch of impatience) : 
No; the Stock Exchange. 

Mr. B. (humbly): 1 beg your pardon. 


‘‘These old-fashioned dials are always getting out of order. 
twenty minutes slow”’ 


happy knack of talking out time began to 
be looked upon as one of the party’s most 
valuable assets. But all this did not 
prevent my looking alter my business. I 
regularly attended the House—— 

Mr. B. (sapiently and encouragingly) : 
The House of Commons? 

Sir W. (testily): The Stock Exchange 
—and during the South African boom I 
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Now this one is nearly 


fury): I was not referring 
to the House of Commons. 

Mr. B. (innocently): But 
I thought strangers’ were 
not admitted to the Stock Exchange? 

Str W.: Look here, sir! I can’t stand 
it any more. Will you kindly take such 
notes as you have made and get out of 
the house. 

(This time Mr. B. has no doubts as to 
which house is being referred to; and he 
vetives with a diminished idea of the 
possibilities of journalism as a profession.) 


TE | PARE Bk 


I. 

S Alcibiades was leaving the card- 
room of the shades he seemed a 
little put out at meeting the 
great eee and would 

have passed him by with a brief salutation. 
But Socrates was not so minded, and 
taking his pupil by the arm drew him to 
a lounge seat apart, saying that the night 
was young and that he was disposed to 
spec ak of this g ame of bridge 
in order that he might learn 
something. 

And at this Alcibiades 

urged him to leave it alone, 
saying, with a gesture of his 
hand towards the cardroom, 
that they were a pretty hot 
lot in there and that this 
bridge was by no means in 
his line. 

“Now as to that which 
becomes a philosopher it 
may be that we judge 
differently,’ said Socrates. 
“T have myself a view 
upon this point; but. let 
me first ask what is yours?” 

“The usual whisky. and 
soda, thanks,” said Alci- 
biades, stretching his hand 
to the bell-push. 

Having then explained 
the misunderstanding and 
borrowed from Alcibiades 
the coins necessary to pay 
for this refreshment the 
master resumed with great 
sweetness of temper. 

“Nay, then, Alcibiades, 
if you-are unwilling to tell 
me that which becomes .a 
philosopher I must become 
bold and.tell you my own 
opinion. Now, as I think, 
the philosopher must con- 
cern himself with all. that 
greatly occupies the minds 
of men. Does not this 
bridge—in which I include auction bridge 
—greatly occupy the minds of men?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Must not then the philosopher con- 
cern himself with bridge?” 

“Ttappearsso. Still, it isonly a game.” 

“But we aie accustomed tightly to 
honour that gymnast who excels in the 
games, seeing that if the game be good it 
calls forth high qualities whether of mind 
or body. Now I am informed that this 
bridge demands many high qualities such 
as alertness of mind, the power to make a 
deduction, a faultless memory, foresight, 
and skill in planning.” 

“Tt demands also courage, self-restraint, 
and forbearance.” 

“ This I readily believe. 
way?” 

“Thus, Socrates. The light no-trumper 
at the desperate score demands courage. 
Self-restraint is démanded of him who 
being dummy, and seeing that the enemy 
have revoked, observes that his partner 
has not detected the revoke, for in no way 
may he indicate to his partner what has 
happened. The same man shall. show 
forbearance if he abstain from kicking 
that partner afterwards, or if he at any 
time join gladly in the domestic game 
with the ee s daughter.” 


But in what 


“But if the re tor’s daughter be of a 
surpassing comeliness ?’ 
“To him, Socrates, who has seen the 


beauty of bridge there can be no other 
beauty while the game is in progress.’ 


ridge im 


“You have said a great word, Alci- 
biades. Then, summing all up, may we 
not say that bridge i isa good g ame ?” 

“Why not? And one does not get 
more tired of it than one does of every- 
thing else.” 

“You give it so many high qualities 
that we may perhaps call it the best of 
games,” 


“T know of nothing to beat it. And 


A SKI-JUMPER’S MARVELLOUS FEAT 


Above is reproduced a ‘‘snap” of John Rudd at the National Ski Tournament at 
Deeluth, Minn., in the act of turning a somersault on skis, and making a jump of 


65 ft. 


as long as your initial capital will stand 
it and you always play the same points it 
does not matter what points you play.” 

“An excellent game, indeed, Alci- 
biades, and thus we have proved that the 
game is in urgent need of revision, altera- 
tion, and amendment.” 

“Really, my friend, I fail to follow 
you. It would seem to me to be the very 
opposite of all this. If it is an excellent 
game, why not leave it as it is?” 

“This I hope I shall be able to make 
quite clear to you. Let us suppose that 
we have two trees. The one brings forth 
a bad and sour fruit such as no man can 
use for any purpose. Do we cultivate 
this tree with much expense and labour or 
do we get rid of it?” 

“Undoubtedly, 
Its; 

“Thus I had supposed. 
have another tree which brings forth a 
most healthful and delicious fruit. For 
such a tree we prepare the ground care- 
fully ; we dress it and prune it, holding 
the expense but liglitly. Is this not so?” 

* Certainly.” 

“And ifa man should be able to im- 
prove this tree still further so that its [ruit 
were such as even the gods might envy 
we should hold this man in high 
esteem ?’ 

“T do not deny it.” 

“Very well, then. Let us consider 
bridge as the tree which brings forth good 
fruit. Yet the good fruit may have here 


Socrates, we get rid of 


Again, we 
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and there a speck. The quality of the 
flavour may be capable of amelioration. 
In colour and shape it may gain some- 
what. It is the part of the wise cultivator 
to exhaust the potentiality of that tree, 
and so, too, must we exhaust the poten- 
tiality of bridge, pruning off that which 
is amiss and making its good qualities 
yet better.” 

“There’s nothing much amiss with 
bridge,” said Alcibiades 
with a yawn. 

“That we shall find by 
inquiry. And if we dis- 
cover in the game a certain 
injustice, we must consider 
that as an evil; and if we 
discover a tendency to inso- 
lence, we must consider that 
as an impiety ; and, thirdly, 
if we discover that which 
is superfluous, we must re- 
move it. Thusslowly shall 
we arrive at the best pos- 
sible game of bridge— 
bridge perfected to the 
uttermost. And do not be 
surprised or angry, Alci- 
biades, if we find also 
that of this best bridge the 
rector’s daughter may bea 
better player than he who 
is the finest expert at our 
present imperfect game. 
But, behold, the dawn 
already breaks, and I recall 
now that I told Xantippe 
definitely I should be home 
by half-past eleven. So 
that of our improvements 
in the game of bridge I 

, will speak at some more 
suitable occasion.” 

And here, observing that 
his disciple was . asleep, 
Socrates mildly forbore to 
wake him; but. having 
finished of the whisky and 
soda that which remained 

directed lis steps homeward. 


(To be concluded) 


Small Talk of To-day 


Costume Parties. 
“The possibilities of the Novelists’ Bazaar 
lately held at the Queen’s Hall are 
infinite. It has always been my conten- 
tion that a costume party representative 
of various characters drawn from history, 
biography, the drama, or noted works of 
fiction might be fraught with both instruc- 
tion and amusement. The idea is by no 
means a new one. The “book tea”’ still 
lingers. in the memory of our older 
neighbours. 


A Well-remembered Character. 
harles Dickens once received an invita- 
tion to a “Walter Scott” party. 
Arrived on the scene in plain evening 
dress he created some astonishment among 
the Rob Roys, Guy Mannerings, and other 
familiar personages assembled. At length 
the host stepped up to him and soltly 
inquired, “ Pray, Mr. Dickens, what cha- 
racter of Scott’s can you possibly be 
supposed to represent?’’ ‘ Character?” 
the author of “ Pickwick” unconcernedly 
replied, * Why, sir, a character that you 
will find in every one of Scott’s novels. I 
am ‘ the gentle reader.’”’ 
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To-day 


THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. By John Barnett. 


I was a tall, lean, haggard man, 
whose age i was impossible to 
determine. I felt somehow that 
if I heard it I should be surprised 

whatever it turned out to be. I thought 
that he would either be much too old for 
his youth or rather young for his years. 
This sounds nonsense, but that was the 
impression he gave me, and I cannot make 
it any clearer. I had a passionate longing 
to ask him his age, but one has to repress 
these yearnings. 

Curiously enough my self-control was 
rewarded. It was the first thing he told 
me when we had found our seats and he 
had waved away the soup with a gesture 
expressive of horror and disgust. Per- 
sonally I. was feeling rather hungry and 
I accepted my portion. ‘““And what,” he 
asked me in a hollow voice, ‘ what should 
you imagine is my age?” 

I confess that I was slightly startled. 
The question was so abrupt, his voice was 


appearance, or he might wish to be cheered 
by the genial assurance that he did not 
look his age. I treated him as I would 
wish to be treated myself, and chose the 
latter course. 

*“T should never have thought it,” I 
said with cheerful mendacity. “ You look 
much younger.’ 

He had been leaning towards me with 
his elbow on the table waiting eagerly for 
my answer. At my words he sank back 
in his chair with a sort of gurgle. For a 
moment I almost feared the worst. 

“Younger?” he gasped when he could 
speak. ‘‘ You are the first, the very first, 
person who has suggested that. Most 
people tell me that I ees fifty at the 
least.” 

He attracted the Aen nOn of a servant 
and drank champagne with the air of a 
man who had received a deadly blow. I 
began to see my mistake, but mischief and 
curiosity led me on. 


“T wonder you are alive,” I said, and 
added rather perfunctorily, “I am so 
sorry to hear it.” 

He seemed to thrive on sympathy. 
ncouragement was what he would not 
tolerate. 

“Thank you; ah, thank you,” he said 
gratefully. “ Sometimes | wonder myself 
that the human frame can endure for so 
very long; sometimes I wish, forgive me 
for the words, that it would end.” 

“You must have a splendid constitu- 
tion, really, to stand it,” I said thought- 
lessly, and his face clouded in a moment. 
Before I spoke he had been as cheerful as 
a troubadour. 

“T suppose I was strong—once,” he 
said gloomily. “ But now—well, you see 
what I have “become.” 

“You make me quite ashamed of my 
appetite,’ I remarked. The roast lamb 
was really excellent. ‘‘ Do you never eat 
anything ?’ 


“A NAVAL BATTLE” 


so tragic, and the words came so pat upon 
my thoughts. I was not, of course, sur- 
prised by the personal nature of the 
question. Most men are—well, slightly 
self-centred, shall we say ?—and only really 
enjoy speaking about one person and his 
feats. 

“To tell you the truth I have just been 
wondering,” [ said, deciding upon frank- 
ness, and hoping ‘slightly to cheer his 
gloom by a display of interest. 

“Many a wonder,’ he said with 
a kind of mournful pride, “but few 
believe me when I tell them. I am just 
twenty-nine.” 

I took a spoonful of soup and meditated. 
What would he wish me to say, what 
line would he like me to take? When it 
is reasonably possible I like to please 
people. It is, I sometimes think, my 
metier, ‘lhe rarity of the feat adds to its 
value. This man was obviously dread- 
fully sad about something, and it was for 
me to cheer him if I could. But the task 
was a little difficult. He might take a 
perverted pride in his haggard, aged 


—THE ORIGINAL OF WHICH WAS PAINTED BY HIS 


kee 


“Surely,” I said, “surely you do not 
wish to look old ?”’ 

At that moment they offered him fish. 
When. he had motioned it away as though 
it had been strychnine with an extrava- 
gance of gesture worthy of the late Sir 
Henry Irving, and when I had taken some 
myself, he answered my question. 

“Wish it? Alas! no,” he said sadly. 
“1 would give rubies, if I had them, for the 
priceless boon ofhealth. But as it is—— 

He broke off abruptly and drank more 
champagne. I saw that I had pained him 
deeply. It was for me to make the amende 
honorable. 

‘““ Now that Ilook at you more closely,” 
I said musingly, “ I begin to see that I was 
wrong. There is something very old about 
your face.” 

It was a curious compliment, but he 
rallied in a moment. \When I have done 
wrong I love to feel that I am forgiven. 

“ For five long weary years I have not 
known the meaning of health,’ he said 
almost briskly. “For five long weary 
years I have scarcely slept or eaten.” 
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IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


“Soon, if I can evade our hostess’s eye, 
I shall force myself to take a meat lozenge,” 
he said hopefully. “It is heavy food, such 


food as you are eating now, that has 
brought me to my present dreadful 
condition.” 

“My own life is ruined,” he said 


cheerfully, ‘‘ but I may serve as a warning 
and example to luckier people. If you 
knew, if you could only realise, what injury 
is wrought by gross animal food——” 

“1 do not wish to know it,” I said with 
icy dignity, and I turned to my other 
neighbour. He was a lawn-tennis crack, 
and —well, you know what lJawn-tennis 
cracks are like, but I-preferred him to that 
dreadful elderly young man. I did not 
give the latter a chance of speaking to me 
again until just before we left the table. 

“T shall hope to have a chat with 
you later in the drawing-room,” he said 
alluringly. ‘I should much like to give 
you an outline of the main course of my 
principal disease.” 

But I took great and exceeding care 
that he should not do so. 
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A FAMOUS CANADIAN DANCER. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS MAUD ALLAN AS SALOME 


Miss Allan is at present giving a series of classical dances at the Palace Theatre which are ‘the talk of the town.” Critics have described her dancing 
as the very poetry of motion 
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ANOTHER “MERRY WIDOW.” 


Rita Martin 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS GERTRUDE GLYN 


The title-part of the charming operetta is a heavy one, and Miss Lily Elsie has found it necessary from time to time to give a chance to understudies, 
among them Miss Glyn and a newcomer, Miss Claire Evelyn, the latter of whom is appearing at the Palace 
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LOCKYERS 


+b) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


OLD ENGLISH CHINA AND POTTERY, 
LOWESTOFT AND STAFFORDSHIRE. 


—wO EFFECT A CLEARANCE we are 
offering, at A HEAVY DISCOUNT 
OFF MARKED PRICES, the whole 


of the remainder of two very large collections of 


LOWESTOFT & STAFFORDSHIRE 


which we have been selling. 
Many hundreds of quaint and_ interesting 
specimens. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY to commence 


collecting, or to add to existing collections. 


CIGARETTES 


They appeal to the man of taste. Guaranteed hand made from 
the choicest Virginia Tobacco, carefully selected by hand, 
absolutely pure, and free from any artificial flavouring. 


They Fascinate, they Charm, 
and they Satisfy. 


Sold by all Tobacconists: No. 2 size, 10 for 6d., 20 for 1/-, 1 5 
y all To n 2 size, rn -, 100 for 5/-, 
or a Trial Tin of 50 for 2/6, post free from the sole maven 


LOCKYER & CO. (Dept. E), 12-14, Bath St., CityRd., London, E.C. 


Is your Pianoforte a BROADWOOD? 


You may purchase the leading British-manufactured instrument by the EASY PAYMENT 
SYSTEM WITH SURRENDER VALUE. Write for full particulars and Illustrated 


Catalogue with price list to— 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 


Write for our T 19 Booklet on Antique Furniture, sent post free 
on application. 


GILL & REIGATE 


73 to 35, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Britain’s Best Bicycle 


THE HEALING VALUE OF 


ELLIMAN’S 


in the treatment 6f Aches and Pains is too firmly 


established to need pressing. 


Cotton (plain), 


4/= pair. 
Cott heck FOR THE 
{GEN Gita) PATENT 
A/- pair. 
Silk (plain) UES) 
2/= pair. BUTTON. 


THE ACME OF 
COMFORT. 


PERFECTION. 


Cc. H. COLLETT, Hosier, 
73, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.; 13 & 15, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; 
118, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 74, Queen Street, Cheap- 
side, E.C.; 2, Monument Station Buildings, E.C. 


““EalTH IN ELLIMAN’S.” 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


LL . 
FS on account ofits curative properties, can be relied upon 
No more Lost Lu a e 2 és 2 as the best remedy for 
99 9 = £. 4 , |CoLD aT CHAPPED HANDS 
a a 4 eG NS, 
: at oe |BACKACHE, 
] BY APPOINTHENT ‘ |CHRONIC sc 
)RE THROAT | BRONCHITIS, 
FROM COLD, CRAMP, E 
' Bottles 83d., 1/13, 2/9 and 4/- 
LUGGAGE TAG The New 64-page Art Catalogue describes 75 models of 1908 ys ARS R.EP. BOOK 
J Rudge-Whitworths, from &3 15 6 > or Z/- monthly. Packing (First Aid and Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook). 
and carriage free. Ten Years Guaantee. Post free from 236 pages. Cloth Board Co llustrated, rs. post free 
NO TWO ALIKE. S to antparts of the eonldl (f stamps accepted); or 


upon terms to be found upon labels affixed to cartons 
containing 15. 14d., 25. 9@., and 45. 
ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION, 
ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. (Dept. 260) Coventry. 


PER PACKET OF 6 LABELS, é . ; = 
Lonpon: 230 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C. 23 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 160 Regent St., W. 
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THE GREAT SARAH’S DOUBLE LIFE. 


Her Resolve. 
“Ww RESOLVED to be the great artiste 
that I longed to be.” ‘These are 
the words to be found in the last 
few pages of the great book which 
appeared recently, “My Double Life: 
Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt.” Of the 
incomparable trio—Bernhardt, Duse, and 
Ellen Terry—the great Sarah easily stands 
first. Mistress of all the arts, she de- 
lighted us with her performances at the 
New Royalty Theatre, and the publica- 
tion of her memoirs by Mr. Heinemann 
was a happy thought, giving us as it does 
a personal introduction to one of the 
most magnetic forces of our times. 
tt i 
A Critical God- 
father. 
Sarah Bernhardt 
from the be- 
ginning wanted to 
go on the stage, 
but she had a 
godfather whose 
criticism was un- 
kind. ‘‘ Well, you 
were a failure,” he 
said. ‘ Why per- 
sist now in going 
on the stage? 
You are thin and 
small, your face 
is pretty enough 
when near but 
ugly in. the dis- 
tance, and your 
voice does not 
carry...“ Yes, my 
dear girl,” put in 
M. Meydieu, “ your 
godfather is right. 
You had_ better 
marry the miller 
who proposed or 
that imbecile of a 
Spanish tanner 
who lost his brain- 


less head for the 
sake of your 
pretty eyes. You 
will never do any- 
thing on the 
stage. Youd 


better marry.” 


Her Debut. 
September 1 
1862, was an 
important day for 
the great actress, 
for it was the day 
on which — she 
made her debut. 
“T was,” she said, 
“in the Rue Du- 


phot looking at 
the theatrical 
posters. They 


used to be put up 
then at the corner 
of the Rue Duphot and the Rue St. Honoré. 
On the poster of the Comédie Francaise 
I read the words, ‘ Début of Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt.’ I have:no idea how long I 
stood there fascinated by the letters of my 
name; but I remember.that it seemed to 
me as though every person who stopped 
to read the poster looked at me after- 
wards, and I blushed to the very roots of 
my hair. At five o’clock I went to my 
dréssing-room, which I.shared with Mdlle. 
Coblentz. “This room was on the other 
side of the Rue de: Richelieu, in a house 
rented by the Comédie Frangaise. 


A SKETCH BY 


At the Theatre. 

of small covered bridge over the street 
served as a passage and means of 
communication for us to reach the Comédie. 
I was a tremendously long time dressing, 
and did not know whether I looked nice 
or not. Mon petit dame thought I was too 
pale, and Mdlle. de Brabender considered 
that I had too much colour. My mother 
was to go direct to her seat in the theatre, 
and Aunt Rosine was away in the country. 


Ht 


Her Call. 

V J hen the call boy announced that the 
play was about to begin I broke 

into a cold perspiration from head to foot 


and felt ready to faint. I went downstairs 
trembling, tottering, and my teeth chatter- 
ing. When I arrived on the stage the 
curtain was rising. That curtain which 
was being raised so slowly and solemnly 
was to me like the veil being torn which 
was to let me have a glimpse of my 
future. A deep, gentle voice made me 
turn round. It was Provost, my first pro- 
fessor, who had come to encourage me. 
I greeted him warmly, so glad was I to 
see him again. Samson was there, too; 
I believe that he was playing that night 
in one of Moliére’s comedies. 


THE -MARCHIONESS OF TOWNSHEND 


‘*Quand-meme.” 
es Both of them knew my zeal for work, 
~ my obstinate will, which was always 
struggling for victory over my physical 
weakness. They knew that my motto, 
*Ouand-méme, had not been adopted by 
me merely by chance but that it was the 
outcome of a deliberate exercise of will- 
power on my part. My mother had told 
them how I had chosen this motto at the 
age of nine after a formidable leap over 
a ditch which no one could jump and 
which my young cousin had dared me to 
attempt. I had hurt my face, broken my 
wrist, and was in pain all over. Whilst I 
was being carried home I exclaimed 
furiously, ‘ Yes, I 
would do it again, 
quand-méme, if 
anyone dared me 
again. And I will 
always do what 
1 want to do all 
my life.’ 


ie 


Her Motto. 
mother 


~My 
afterwards 


asked me _ rather 
slyly what my 
motto was. I did 
not answer for a 
minute, and then 
as they were all 
waiting quietly | 


uttered such a 
furious ‘ Quand- 
meme’ that my 


Aunt Faurestarted 
back exclaiming, 
‘What a terrible 
child!” Samson 
and Provost re- 
minded me of this 
story in order to 
give me courage, 
but my ears were 
buzzing so that I 
could not listen to 
them. Provost 
heard my ‘cue’ 
on the stage and 
pushed me gently 
forward. 1 made 
my entry and 
hurried towards 
Agamemnon, my 
father. I did not 
want to leave him 
again as I felt | 
must have some- 
one to hold on. 
I then rushed to 
my mother, Cly- 
temnestra.... I 
stammered . . 

and on leaving 
the stage I rushed 
up to my room and 
began to undress. 


Bu it 

Her Terror, 
yy M 2dame Guérard was terrified and 

asked if I was mad. I had only 
played one act and. there were four more. 
I realised then that it would be really dan- 
verous to give way to my nerves. I had 
recourse to my own motto, and standing in 
front of the glass gazing into my own eyes 
I ordered myself to be calm and to conquer 
myself, and my nerves, in a_ state of 
confusion, yielded to my brain. I forced 
myself with some difficulty to go through 
the play, but was very insignificant in 
my part.” 
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